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s this ts the hottest month of the year, 
we propose to give an article upon 
fire; and, as we have a serious ap- 
plication to make of our subject, we 
hope the feedings of the reader will make 
the lesson which we desire to enforce sink | 
deeply into his mind. 

There is an old adage which says that 
“fire is a good servant, but a bad master.” 
That this is true, will appear from the 
facts we are about to state. 

Fire is the result of an element diffused 
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in the stones, the ground, the trees, the 
clouds, and the very air. Even in ice 
there is a great deal of this hidden heat. 
Thus all things are imbued with it more 
or less. 

But the most wonderful thing in respect 
to heat is this—that learned men believe 
that the whole internal mass of our world 
is a red-hot, melted mass of stones, earths, 
and metals! They suppose, indeed, that 
the earth we live upon is a vast ball of 
red-hot matter, like voleanic lava, with a 


through all substances, called heat. If you} shell or rind on the outside, just cool 


strike a flint against a steel, sparks of fire 
fly out; which shows that a great deal of 





heat exists even in cold metal. So there 


8 heat, though in a latent or hidden state, | 
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enough for animals and plants to live 
upon ! ° 
The reasons for this belief are — First, 


that volcanoes, in different parts of the 
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earth. freque ntly send out red-hot lava, 


which seems lke a liquid pouring out of 


FIRE. 


' 
| 


a bottle ; and it is supposed that this lava | 


is only a part of the burning bowels of the 
earth, which is pressed out at the opening 
in the mountains: Second, that the deep- 
er we dig into the earth, the warmer it 
grows. Men have sunk mines one fourth 
of a mile into the earth; and, at the bot- 
tom of these, they find it so much hotter, 
that, according to calculation, they would 
yet to melted stones at the depth of less 


than a hundred miles. So it is thought, by 


some, that our earthy crust is only about 


a hundred miles thick! Besides all this, 
it appears that many of the present rocks 
and mountains of the earth were once 
melted so as to flow almost like water. If 
any of our readers have seen the pudding- 
stone, at Roxbury, near Boston, they have 
remarked that it was a vast mass of rocks, 
looking like pudding, in which the plums 
consisted of millions of rounded pebbles, 
of various sizes. Near my present resi- 
dence is one of these rocks, forty feet 
high, and big enough to feed fifty thou- 
sand giants, even though they had all a 
digestion suited to such delicacies. If any 
of my little friends doubt the fact, let them 
come and see me, and | will make the 
rock speak for itself upon this point. 
Well, these pudding-rocks have all been 
melted ; and the supposition is, that they 
were once deep down in the earth, where 
they were liquefied by the intense heat ; 
but they have been thrown up to the top 
by the turmoil of the elements, and be- 
come cool and hard. In all parts of the 
earth, there are similar evidences of the 
effect of fire. In the north of Ireland, 
and west of Scotland, there are whole 
acres of ground coyered with rocks which 





have evidently been melted, and, y 
cooled, they were formed, by a proces 
of crystallization, into regular five 
Such facts as 1 
serve to show that, in long-past ay 


seven-sided pillars. 


nearly every part of the present land. i 
face of the globe has been steeped In a 
ocean of lava, from which it has by 
thrown up, and, by parting with its }y 
or caloric, has become cool and hard. 

These are some of the reasons for sy) 
posing that we inhabit a mighty world ; 
melted matter, which is only skinned 
by a rind of earth and rocks — just as 
cocoa-nut has a milky fluid, enclosed | 
a hard shell. 

Now, this idea is a fearful one, if w: 
fail to consider that we are all in the hands 
of a benignant Father, who has built this 
house for us, and appointed it as 
If we have no faith, n 
confidence, no trust, in that Father, how 
terrific is the thought that we dwell up: 
the shell of a volcanic abyss, and that a 
hundred miles beneath our feet is an un- 
fathomable mass of liquid fire! If this 
be so, we may talk of the everlasting hills, 
and the eternal mountains, but such |an- 
guage is vain ; for the hills and the moun- 
tains themselves have been deluged, no! 
by water only, but by raging seas of lava; 
and what has been may be again. 

If, however, we look to the providence 
of God, and study his ways aright, then, 
though we shall feel our own insignili- 
cance, we shall be impressed with the be- 
nignity and wisdom of the Creator, even !n 
view of this doctrine of central fire. Hea’, 
we know, is the great instrument of lie. 


dwelling-place. 


By this, the trees, the shrubs, and the plants, 


spring into existence. Banish heat, and 


the whole vegetable kingdom perishes 





FIRE. 


the face of the earth. The same 


from 
true of animal life; heat is the power | 


v which it exists. ‘The elephant and the | 
zard, the whale and the minnow, the 

‘the forest and the insect of the | 
breeze, alike live through the power of | 
eat. Without it, every thing that moves 
would sink into everlasting silence and | 
leath. 

We regard the sun, generally, not only 
is the fountain of light, but as that also 
f heat. When, during the winter months, 
‘retires to the south, summer vanishes, 
the flowers die, and every thing seems 
The 
whole vegetable kingdom is laid to repose ; 
ind from this it would never awake, but 
or the return of the sun, which chases 


rishing info a state of desolation. 


= 
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the frost and the tempest, and re- 
sores the soft, flowery dominion of spring. 

But although the sun is,in some myste- 
rious Way, connected with the production 
of heat, it is thought that, but for the supply 
ilso derived from the great bonfire in the 
bowels of the earth, our planet would be 
sovered with everlasting snows, and, in 
short, be as little habitable as a big lump 
f ice! 

These are some of the speculations of 
wise men, andethere is little doubt that 
they are founded in truth. What a be- 
neficent, yet fearful thing, in this view of 
our subject, is fire! How terrible the 
thought that we dwell on a vast burning 
coal-pit! yet how admirable that it is so 
gauged and so managed by the Creator 
as to be the beneficent source of the end- 
less beauty and unspeakable bliss scattered 
overa world peopled with myriads of liv- 





ing, breathing, feeling beings! 
If we were to leave these theories, and | 
tell the story of fire as recorded in histo- | 


| element. 


Yo 


| ry, we should still come to the conclusion 


that, as a master, it is terrible, though ex- 
ceedingly useful as an instrument of our ne- 
cessities. How many cities have been laid 
in ashes by fire, when it has gained the 


ascendency! ‘There is scarcely a great 


| city in the world that has not again and 


again been made desolate by this terrible 
Within the present year, and in 


| our own country, how many of our towns 


have been visited by the devouring flames! 

And yet, fearful as are its ravages, what 
could we do without fire? Even if we 
could keep our fingers and toes warm in 
winter, still what should we do for food ? 


If we could eat raw flesh, like savages ; 


if we could forego pies and puddings, 


toast and tarts, pastry and preserves, — 
still what should we do for bread, the 
very staff of life? And what should we 
do for our tools, if we had no fire by 
which to forge them? We should be 
mere savages without knives, axes, saws, 
files, planes, hammers, or nails, and of 
course should have no ships, no framed 
houses, no books, — nothing that belongs 
to an enlightened and civilized people. 
Thus fire is an admirable servant, and no 
wonder that so many contrivances should 
have been resorted to by mankind to pro- 
duce it. Among savages, they light a fire 
by rubbing two dry sticks together very 
swiftly. 
light a fire by sparks struck from steel, 
Of late, 
friction matches have been invented, and 
any body supplied with them can light a 
fire at will. ‘Though this invention is very 


Formerly it was the custom to 


with a flint, into a box of tinder. 


convenient, yet I fear that it is the source 
of many of the conflagrations which have 
and desolation 


recently spread terror 


mong many of our towns. 
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It is a sad thing to reflect that every 
thing good is often turned by mankind 
to the purposes of evil. Fire, which is 
meant to be the benefactor of mankind, 
has frequently been used for the most 
wicked purposes. History tells us that 
men, women, and children, h-ve been tied 
to a stake, and burned to asnes, because 
they did not and could not believe in cer- 
tain religious doctrines! History tells us 
of a church whose priests and ministers, 
for hundreds of years, burned to death un- 
believers in their doctrines, holding this to 
be agreeable to Christianity and pleasing 
to God! 

It is probable that these facts will strike 
most of our readers with horror; but I 
must say one thing more, which is hardly 
less shocking. We know that around us, 
on all sides, there are persons so lost to 
all sense of humanity, as to set fire to 
buildings, for the purpose of having op- 
portunities to plunder during the period 
of the conflagration. Nay, it is clear that 
boys have lately set fire to buildings, and 
consequently reduced hundreds of dwell- 
ings to ashes, only for the fun of it! One 
thing more still. Some children have 
been so careless, of late, that many houses 
have been reduced to ashes, and the peo- 
ple who lived in them have been made 
houseless and homeless. 

Now, my young friends, | have some 
practical lessons to draw from this long 
story about fire. It is a good servant, 
useful in a thousand ways, if properly 
employed ; but it is a terrible scourge, if 
turned to the purposes of destruction. It 
is given to mankind for good, but man has 
often made it the instrument of evil, either 
by design or carelessness. 





| 





Fire is now at the command of every 
one who can buy or beg a friction match. 
every boy may now carry a conflagratioy 
in his pocket. ‘This state of things call; 
upon us all for new rules of cautioy, 
Thousa: 1s of houses have been burne: 
within the last year, either through care. 
lessness or by design, in consequence o 
the facility of kindling fire by friction 
matches. Let every one, young and old, 
therefore, be more careful in future ; an) 
let us all inculcate a sense ef humanity 
which may render it impossible for an 
one to grow up among us so wicked as 
to set fire to another’s dwelling. If w: 
shrink with horror from those dark ages 
in which man burned his fellow-man fo 
his religious faith, surely we ought also 
to shrink with fear from the carelessness 
or the design which would burn down the 
house, and perhaps consign its inmates to 
destruction. ‘* How great a matter a |it- 
tle fire kindleth!” It is said that the 
late conflagration at Pittsburg, which con- 
sumed a thousand houses, and ten millions 
of property, was caused by the drunken- 
ness of an old woman ; and intemperance 
has often been the occasion of similar 
evils. Let every one beware of a con- 
dition in which he mayethus injure his 
fellow-beings ; for drunkenness cannot 
excuse the mischief to which it leads. 


—_—_—_@—_— 


Anecpote. — When Napoleon was an 
officer of artillery, a Prussian officer said 
in his presence, with much pride, “ My 
countrymen fight only for glory; but 
Frenchmen fight for money.” “ You are 
right,” retorted Napoleon; “ each nation 
fights for what it is most in want of.” 
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Travels and Adventures in Cireassia, by Thomas Trotter, 


CHAPTER I. the Greek islands, and through the Helles- 
| pont, was delightful ; but I cannot stop to 
rreR my return to Boston from my | give particulars. Constantinople presents 
travels in Italy, of which I have /}a most magnificent view from without, 
given an account in the early volume | and its harbor is the noblest in the world. 
of Merry’s Museum, | made a jour- | The city looks larger than Paris or Lon- 
sey across the American continent to Cal- | don, although, in reality, it is smaller than 
fornia, by which I acquired considerable | either; but its peculiar situation makes it 
information, though my trading specula- | show to the best advantage. Within, 
nons did not turn out quite so profitably | the aspect of the city is not equally fa- 
as | could have wished. Of my adven- | vorable ; the streets are narrow, crooked, 
wres on this expedition, | may some time | and wretchedly paved; in a great many 
rv other give an account. I got home | of them, there is hardly room for two 
wain, after escaping many perils from | persons to pass each other. The build- 
indians, Spaniards, bears, and buffaloes ; | ings are generally of the Moorish char- 
wit growing uneasy, like Robinson Cru- | acter, with very little variety. ‘They have 
soe, at home, in a short time I began to | large projecting roofs, and great jutting 
wish myself again on my rambles. Just | wooden porches over the doors and win- 
‘bout this time, Captain Scudder, with | dows. Nearly all of them are built of 
whom I sailed on my first voyage, had | wood and badly-burnt brick. 
bought a new, fast-sailing brig, and was| ‘The dense crowds of people, passing 
oading her for Constantinople. It came | all day long through the streets, indicate 
nto my head that I could not do better |a very great population. Notwithstand- 
than to sail with him to that famous city, 
and then make an excursion into the coun- 





ing these constantly-moving multitudes, 


the streets and passages of every descrip- 
try, in order to discover, as the Yankee | tion are choked up with all sorts of en- 
captain said when he steered up the |cumbrances, but chiefly with stalls and 
Thames to London, what sort of people | baskets, behind which the Turks sit in 
lived there. So, withdut more ado, Ij squatting postures, selling eatables for 
purchased a number of bales of Lowell| men and dogs. The human customers 
cottons, as an adventure for speculation | are regaled with sweetmeats, fruits, con- 





among the Turks, and took passage with | fectionary, and various sorts of pastry. 
Captain Scudder, in the brig Joyful, for | The dog dishes consist of what we Yan- 
Constantinople. kees call turnovers, stuffed with materials 

On this occasion, I shall omit my sea | fit to comfort a dog’s stomach, but which 
adventures, of which I gave a pretty co- | I need not describe more particularly. 
pious chapter in my former narrative. 
The Joyful had a prosperous passage ; | concerning these bow-wow delicacies. A 
and the sail up the archipelago, among crew of English sailors once boarded a 


Anecdotes laughable enough are current 
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tray-full of them, and devoured them all 
for good Christian pies. ‘They soon dis- 
covered the character of the dainty mess 
which they had swallowed, and the con- 
sequences are not to be described by any 
one but a dog-doctor. We may guess 
how the Turks laughed at the joke, or 
rather how they would have laughed, were 
they not of too grave a character to in- 
dulge in such levity. 

On the subject of dogs, | must say that 
all the cities | have ever seen must yield 
the palm to Constantinople. It ought to 
be named Dogtown, for the dogs consti- 
tute a regular class of its citizens, and 
actually give a distinctive tone to the 
place. Regular squadrons and battalions 
of them occupy the several quarters of 
the city, living on the offal and filth of 
the streets, acting as public scavengers, 
and keeping up a constant yelling and 
howling, to which the cries of London 
and Paris, and the hubbub of Naples, are 
very small singing. It would really seem 
as if these animals had a regularly-organ- 
ized police established among themselves ; 
for no dog, except by accident, goes out 
of his own district; and whenever any 
one of them, by an extraordinary cause, 
leaves his allotted territory to scout else- 
where, the alarm is instantly given in the 
quarter invaded; and a general barking 
and growling announce an intruder upon 
the premises. 

The dog population of Constantinople 
is a great nuisance to the stranger who 
walks the streets. In the daytime they 
come swarming around you, — great 
gaunt-looking tykes, black, brown, red, 
white, yellow, and gray, indescribably 


will stumble over them to your cost, tho wh 
they will sometimes crouch, fawn, ay 
slink out of your way. But at night they 
are really formidable, attacking the pas. 
sengers with the ferocity of wolves; g 
that no one need think of venturing abroad 
without a stout bludgeon or other effee. 
tive weapon. As to sleeping, in Constan. 
tinople, it seems out of the question en. 
tirely to a stranger; for the incessant 
nightly yelling and howling are enough 
to drive a nervous man mad; but the 
Turks, who are accustomed to this noise 
from their infancy, mind it no more than 
a sailor does the babbling of the waves. 
Nothing is more striking than the ap. 
pearance of a pacha, or man of note, 
passing along the street of the great city. 
A number yf his guards precede him, 
armed with pistols and cimeters, to clear 
the way, making no scruple of knocking 
down every man before them who does 
not immediately take to his heels. The 
great man follows them, riding on his 
fiery Turkish barb, supported on each 
side by two attendants, and with two in 
his rear. These grandees amuse them- 
selves by riding up and down through the 
streets of the bazaars; and all the people 
exhibit towards them the most abject sub- 
mission. ‘To describe the national char- 
acter in a word, whatever in the Turk is 
not tyrant is slave. 
One circumstance strikes the traveller 
as singular, when looking at the immense 
population of Constantinople ; and this is, 
that, in the half-million of people that fill 
the streets of this great city, all appear 
of one sex. Shopkeeping, and all kinds 
of trade, are transacted solely by men: 





hideous in shape and countenance ; and 
you must look out for your steps, or you 





and the Turkish women, when they go 
abroad, have both the face and the body 
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s enveloped by their dress, that nothing | forward in order to get a higher price : 
of the female form or features is discern- | the ‘Turkish shopkeepers, like many of 
ble. ‘The women of the Franks scarce- | the Italians, always ask three or four times 
ly ever make their appearance in the | as much as they expect to get. This 
greet. Among these dense masses of 
people, the profoundest silence seems to 
prevail; and after seven or eight o’clock 


practice is, in some degree, a matter of 
necessity at Constantinople ; for, when a 
trader arrives here with a cargo of goods, 
in the evening, all the streets are empty, 
with the exception of a ‘lurk here and 


he finds no newspaper or price-current to 

inform him of the state of the market, 
there, carrying a long paper lantern. | and his only method of knowing what 
Even if it be a bright moonlight night, | his commodities are worth, is to demand 
this practice is continued ; for it is a reg- 
lation of the police, that every man who 
coes out of doors after sunset shall carry 
« lantern, Whether it be dark or not. Be- 
sides these paper lanterns, there are no 
livhts Whatever to be seen. As the men 


a very high price, and judge of their 
market value from the offers of his cus- 
tomers. 


Having disposed of my goods at Con- 
| stantinople, | began to look round for some 
| new field of adventure, and | deliberated 
disappear from the streets, the dogs take | whether I should proceed next to Smyrna 
possession, and the canine serenade be- | or Egypt; but about this time there be- 
Circassians, who were then at war with 
was to sell off my Lowell cottons. With | Russia. I felt a great degree of interest 
this view I visited the grand bazaars, to 


| . 
gins. | gan to be a considerable talk about the 
You may suppose that my first care | 
| 


about these people, who were represented 
inquire into the state of the markets. | to me as a race of hardy freemen, who 
These bazaars are large alleys, com- | had for some time successfully resisted al! 
posed of ranges of shops or stalls, form- | the attempts of the Russian armies to pen- 
ing the most perplexing labyrinths to a 
stranger, for it is next to impossible for a 
man to find his way among them at first. 


The Turkish shopkeepers squat upon their | 


etrate into their country. Every body 
has heard of the beauty of the Circassian 
women, whom the Turks purchase at high 


prices for their wives and slaves. I could 


counters like tailors at work, and never | get very little information from books re- 
move till a customer comes to give them | specting Circassia; for it appeared that 
a stir, when they get up and hand down | hardly a traveller had ever visited the 
behind them. Whatever things you ask | unknown region to the rest of the world. 
for, they usually make a point of pro- | It occurred to me that, if | could make my 
way into that country, something profita- 


| 
. Ps pe | 6 ‘ 
the goods which lie packed on the shelves | country, so that it was little better than an 
rn I | 7? 


ducing their best goods last, and often 
show an indifference, and even reluctance, | ble might be done in the way of trade, 
about selling their wares. But a sharp | or, at least, a good story might be told 
Yankee can easily see through the trick, | about it. Now, where there is a strange 
as this is only a pretence which they put | country, full of pretty women, to see, with 
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a chance for business and writing a book, | But I looked upon these as bugbear sip 
who would not be ready for the adven- ries, designed to terrify me from my yp 


ture ? 


_dertaking. 


I told the Russians that th, 


Circassia lies on the eastern side of the | hemp was not yet sown that should hang 


Black Sea, just to the north of the Cauca- 
sian Mountains. 
sovereignty of the territory; but they have 
never had the people in complete subjec- 
tion. ‘The Turks, at one time, established 
themselves in a part of the country ; but, 
at the period of my visit to Constantino- 
ple, the Circassians were masters of their 
own territory, with the exception of a few 
spots occupied by the armies and garrisons 
of the Russian invaders. Several! Russian 
ships of war were cruising on the coast, 
to intercept any supplies which might be 
sent to the Circassians by sea, so that all 
access to the country seemed to be diffi- 
cult and dangerous. However, I deter- 
mined to venture. The people, with 
whom I conversed at Constantinople re- 
specting the undertaking, considered me 
half mad to entertain so desperate a pro- 
Some Russian officers, who had 
served in campaigns against the Circas- 
sians, assured me that these people were 
all robbers by profession ; so ferocious, that 
no kindness could tame them; so treach- 
erous, that no bargain or promise could 
bind them ; continually engaged in civil 
wars among themselves; and so utterly 
destitute of truth and humanity, that they 
would not hesitate to extend one hand in 
friendship, and murder with the other. 

I was told, moreover, that, in case I 
was captured by the Russian cruisers, I 
should inevitably be hanged ; and that, if 
I was hicky enough to escape them, and 


ject. 


The Russians claim the 





| 


| 
| 
| 


get safe into Circassia, the inhabitants | 


would seize me, and sell me for a slave. 








me; and as to being caught, and sold fo 
a slave, they might set their hearts at ease 
about that, for | was a Yankee, and tha: 
was enough. 

After a short search among the shipping 
in the Golden Horn of Constantinople, | 
found a Turkish polacre brig, the captain 
of which was willing to take a freight for 
me, and run the risk of a voyage to Cir 
cassia. | agreed to pay him five thousand 
piastres, which make about two hundred 
and fifty dollars, for the voyage out, after 
which he might get home as he pleased 
Having previously inquired what goods 
were in demand among the Circassians 
I loaded the vessel with salt, pig-lead 
steel, and an assortment of dry goods 
consisting mostly of coarse white calico 
striped cotton cloth, and blue gingham,— 
all which are articles that meet with a 
ready sale in the country to which | was 
going. ‘The cloths, in particular, have a 
standard value there, and serve instead of 
a currency ; for the Circassians have no 
money. So many pieces of cotton, or 
top, as they are called, determine the 
value of all other property, as slaves, 
horses, guns, swords, &c. These cloths 
are all of Turkish manufacture, and yield 
a good profit in Circassia, costing twelve 
or fourteen piastres at Constantinople, and 
selling for double that price among the 
mountaineers. There are no duties to pay 
on them, for the Circassians know nothing 
of custom-houses; the reason of which will 
be seen when [ come to describe the man- 


| ners and political condition ef the people. 
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ani Ta 2% , | . ° .) 
Having completed our lading, we weighed | cally up to the skies,ata distance ‘These 


anchor with the first southerly wind, soon | mountains were many leagues in the inte- 
eared the Strait of the Bosphorus, and | rior of the country ; yet, to our eyes, they 
launched into the wide expanse of the | seemed to rise at once from the water's 


slack Sea. edge. I gazed at these stupendous heights 
Our captain was a large, stout, brawny | in admiration, and thought of the times 
»Jlow, with a bronzed and weather-beaten | when they were the objects of so muc' 
ntenance, that showed he had seen wonder and terror to the Greeks, and the 
enty of rough service. He was evident- | Oriental nations, Who have made them 
- a fighting character; and an ugly scar | the scene of so many fables and romances. 
across his visage made him look really | There was Prometheus supposed to have 
formidable. ‘The men appeared to be | been chained to the rock; and this was 
French, Spanish, and Italian renegades, | the mighty wall that was imagined to 
for the most part; and I have little doubt | surround the universe. 
they were sad fellows at bottom, for they As we sailed along the coast, we could 
had the appearance of as genuine pirates distinctly see the little cottages of the Cir- 
as ever scuttled ship. ‘They wore great, | cassians, with the smoke gracefully curl- 
black, bushy mustachios, and each man ing up from the chimneys; snug little 
was girt with a red shawl, stuck full of farm-yards, surrounded with groves and 
daggers and pistols. With these hopeful | orchards, looking as if they were the 
companions I passed many days, and, in| abodes of peace and contentment. We 
spite of their villanous looks, found them 





could even spy the shepherds in their 


ommunicative and good-humored. They | jfastoral costume, with long spears in 
told me all sorts of wild stories ; for most | their hands, tending their flocks and herds. 
{them could talk fluently in Italian, Span- | In the fields we saw creat numbers of 
h,and Lingua Franca, or that popular | 
unble of different languages which is 
irrent all over the Mediterranean. Our 
captain gave me the whole history of his 


men, women, and children, cutting down 
the waving corn; while the camels and 
| buffaloes, laden with the sheaves, were 
slowly winding their way homeward 
life; for these fellows will readily dis- | through the deep valleys. It seemed 
lose their piratical adventures. If his | difficult to believe that this enchanting 
tale was true, he had seen enough to fur- | region was the seat of war, and that a 
nish materials for half a dozen romances. hostile army was close at hand, ready to 

We found the navigation here pretty | waste it with fire and sword. ‘The time, 
rough compared with that of the Medi- | however, was not far distant when the 


errancan: strong northerly and westerly | roar of cannon was to resound through 


winds kept up a perpetually boisterous | these peaceful valleys, causing the hardy 
sea; but, luckily, they enabled us to steer | mountaineer to gird on his sword, and his 
our course. After several days tossing | affrighted spouse, with streaming eyes, to 
over the blue billows of the Euxine, we | press her babe closer to her bosom, and 
discovered the snow-clad summits of the | flee to the mouantain-top. 

(aucasian Mountains, * »wering aa 


TO BE CONTINUED. 














202 MISFORTUNES 


Misfortunes of a Yellow-Bird, 


nEN | gained the first knowledge 1! 

] had of my own existence, I found 

myself resting very camfortably in | 

the hollow of a neat little house, | 
built of divers materials, such as straw, 
thread, mua, Xe., all being very ingenious- 
ly worked together, giving the nest the 
two needful qualities of strength and 
warmth. ‘To the truth of the former 
quality [ can give full testimony ; having 
employed myself, during my long con- 
finement after birth, in the vain attempt 
of pulling to pieces my rustic abode. 

I had several brothers and sisters for 
my companions. For many days we lay 
very quietly, and moved only to receive 
the food which our kind parents brought 
us. ‘The foliage of the tree in which our 
nest was built was very thick, afford- 
ed a delightful shelter from the sun, and 
reflected mild and pleasant light upon our 
After a few days, our 
bodies became strangely metamorphosed, 


just-opening eyes. 


and we appeared like new creatures, in 
our dress of yellow, ornamented with 
black edgings. 1 was much surprised 
at the sudden change, yet pleased; for 
truly we were rather uncouth-looking an- 
imals at our first appearance. So happy 
were we now, with our splendid garb, 
that we began to chirp, and made many 
awkward attempts to get out of our nest. 
We at last succeeded in our efforts to gain 
the edge of it, and felt quite proud at our 
wonderful achievement; and our parents 
sang merrily over us. In a few days, 
these fond parents taught us to spread our 
wings and fly to the nearest branches of 


OF A YELLOW-BIRD. 





the tree in which we lived: and soon we 





































were able to fly to all the ne ghboring 
trees. 

We were now perfectly happy. Oy; 
days were spent in singing and flying 
and feasting ourselves from the newly. 
budded trees around us, and our nights 
We 
dreamed not of the evil that was awaiting 
us; but it came; and those happy days 
which | once knew will, | fear, never yp. 
turn. 

One beautiful morning, we had all beey 
amusing ourselves by hopping from brane) 
to branch, and flying from tree to tree, 
until we were quite tired, and had re. 
turned to our nest. We had just quiet); 
laid ourselves to rest, and our parents hai 
gone in search of food, when we heard 
a loud noise beneath the tree, and imme- 
diately the bough on which our home was 
built began to shake so violently, that we 
were every moment in danger of being 
thrown down. We were all much terri- 
fied, but remained in our nest. In that 
we had ever found a refuge from tli 
storm, from the birds who were our ene- 
mies, and from every other danger which 
had before threatened us. We therefore 
clung to it now as our only hope. _Pres- 
ently something was thrown over ou! 
nest, which left us in perfect darkness 
We were almost dead with fright, and 
our nest was torn rudely from the tree. 
Then, for the first time, we heard the 
sound of the human voice ; it sounded 
harsh and stunning to our ears, and only 
increased our fear. We were carried 
some distance with great care. We were 
then uncovered, but where we were | 
knew not; fright prevented my knowing. 

The first thing I was conscious of, was 
being separated from my dear brothers 


in quiet and undisturbed repose. 
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| sisters, and being placed in a very my imprisonment will end, I know not. 
I live only in the hope that my master’s 
heart will be softened by my unhappy 


situation, and that he will set me free. 


! thing, which the people round me 
led a cage. Il looked about as soon as 


| was placed in this, and found myself 
irrounded by numerous boys, some talk- | Had | a human voice, I would tell him 


z loudly, others screaming, until I nearly | how cruel he is thus to imprison me, and 
finted with fear. My prison-house look- | to make my confinement the means of 
ed so slight and frail, that I imagined, by | reducing others into the same slavery. 
heating it, I might force my way out. | And if he would not hear my complaint, 
So [commenced flying against the sides, | | would then appeal to his master, and 


until. seeing it had no effect, | sank down 





try to touch his heart with my story, and 
exhausted by fright and exertion. Many | beg of him to reprove ‘my hard-hearted 
of the boys thought I was dying, and | keeper, and open the door of my prison; 
begged my release; but the cruel boy | and then might | hope to return to my 
who stole me from my happy home would | beautiful home in the tree ! 

; | rn 
not grant their request. Juvenile Miscellany. 
For weeks I was kept a prisoner; they | 

: * 7 ——~>__-—- 
treated me kindly —but it was slavery. | 
. > j | 
how . . . str MU? “APY » | r 
UW, how | sight d for ~* wn de ar home, Vouthful Improy ement. 
for my native woods, with their beautiful 
shades and the dear music of my wood- | uE late General Harrison, president of 


nd loves! O, freedom is sweet to the the United States, appears, from the 


bird, as well as to man! The boys following anecdote, to have consid- 


seemed to love me. I could have loved | ered that the moral improvement of 
them, had they given me liberty. | the young is of greater value in preventing 


Since my captivity, there are many | crime than the ordinary penal checks that 
kind faces that look at me, as though they | are interposed. On one occasion, he was 
wish to set me free; there is one who | engaged in assisting the gardener to adjust 
has often begged for my release, but my | some grape-vines. The latter remarked 
hard-hearted master will not grant it. | 
He says he wishes to keep me; and for | 
what wicked purpose, think you? What | cerned, as the boys would come on Sun- 
but, as he says, to lure other birds into his | day, while the family were at church, 
snares! So I have had in my cage a | and steal all the grapes ; and he suggested 
trap fixed, well baited; and it has been | to the general, as a guard against such a 
my duty to sing, and thus call the birds | loss, that he should purchase an active 
into the trap. watch-dog. “It would be better,” re- 
plied he, “to employ an active Sabbath- 


that there would be but little use in train- 
ing the vines, so far-as any fruit was con- 





One day a cat passed my cage, and the | 
| school teacher. A dog may take care of 
| 


friendly creature — beast though she is — 
Sabbath-school 
! 


ithe grapes, but a cood 


would have opened for me a passage out 
| teacher will take care of the grapes and 


of my prison, had not the boys, seeing 
her designs, driven her away. When | the boys too’ 


? 








204 THE ASS— JUSTICE. 





The 


HouGH this animal has a stupid look, 

there are few creatures that possess 

so much intelligence, or have given 

rise to so many pleasing anecdotes. 
The following account will show the ex- 
traordinary power of instinct which be- 
longs to the race : — 

In 1816, an ass belonging to Captain 
Dundas was shipped on board the Ister, 
bound from Gibraltar to Malta. The 
vessel struck on a sand-bank off the Point- 
de-Gat, and the ass was thrown overboard 
into a sea which was so stormy that a 
boat, which soon after left the ship, was 
In the course of a few days, when 
the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the 
morning, the guard was surprised by the 
same ass, which had so recently been 
removed, presenting itself for admittance. 

On entering, it proceeded immediately 
to the stable which it had formerly occu- 
pied. The ass had not only swum ashore, 


lost. 





| but found its way from Point-de-Gat to 
| Gibraltar, a distance of more than two 
| hundred miles, through a mountainous and 
| intricate country, intersected by streams 
which it had never passed before, but 
which it had crossed so expeditiously that 
it must have gone by a route leading the 
most directly to Gibraltar. 


Ee 


Justice. — When we begin to form a 
better opinion of one against whom we 
had conceived a strong prejudice, we 
seem to discover in every feature, in his 
voice, and manner, fresh marks of good 
disposition, to which we were before 
strangers. 

scents 

Tue English language expresses the 

Deity more appropriately than any other; 





for God is the contraction of the Saxon 
good. 














POWER OF 


Power of Thought. 


s in plants we find instinct: in the 
sponge, instinct and sensation ; in the 
elephant, instinct, sensation, and in- 

1B telligence; so in the man we find 
Ji these, crowned with reason and a 
soul. But, with all these possessions, 
what is a young human being? The 
most helpless of creatures. The chick, 
bursting its prison walls, runs off, tor- 
oise-like, with the shell upon its back. 
The kitten frisks upon the hearth in the 
exuberance of a new and delightful ex- 
tence. Throw it from the table upon 
which, from stool to chair, it has clam- 
bered,—do you kill it? It scampers 
away, evidently well pleased with the 
Not so with the infant. Ca- 
ss or handle it with maternal tender- 
ness, its feeble accents are only those of 
pain and weakness; even the glad light 
of the morning is a source of pain, and 
we, forsooth, must blanket out the day to 
insure its comfort. Withdraw the sup- 
porting arm, and it falls helpless to the 
Let the vernal breezes, so bra- 
cing, so full of life, to beast, bird, insect, 
and flower, blow upon it, — do they invig- 
orate its little frame ? They rather rack it 
Turn its face toward the 
most beautiful landscape ; it does not see 
it; but let the tongs jingle in the corner, 
and its attention is quickly arrested ; and 
if, perchance, a tiny copy is pictured upon 
the magic canvas of its eye, it receives 
no pleasure. What! no pleasure in the 
beauties of nature, the handiwork of 
God! Is it them a little brute? Stay 
your judgment, and look again. Its first 


adventure. 


ground. 


with an ague. 


birthday has gone by; perhaps its sec- 
ond. Now a smile lights up its counte- 
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nance. Give it a rattle, or a toy; it 
tosses its little arms about, as though it 
would perform some wondrous feat, and 
crows with very glee; its clear, blue eye 
beams with something like intelligence. 
It has learned to balance itself; and, ex- 
ulting in its newly-acquired powers, it 
attempts a little journey from the cradle 
to the chair: the experiment is a perilous 
one ; still it totters on; and now a cry of 
delight announces the success of its en- 
terprise. Frown upon it; inquiry is 
mirrored in its eyes, and wonder is de- 
picted on its parted lips. Speak a harsh 
word; ah, you have gone too far! 
those spirit-windows are dimmed, and 
its cheeks suffused with tears. 

All this is interesting ; but do not some 
other animals display abilities almost 
Need we seek a more extended 
or copious language for the young child, 
than for the dog? Cannot every feeling 
of the former find a sound, a look, or a 
gesture, to express it, in the vocabulary 
of the latter? Such a sentiment may 
conflict with the foolish pride of the heart, 
but it is nevertheless true. Will the nat- 
ural language of cries, looks, and gestures, 
be adapted to the capacities of this being, 
when it shall have atiained its full stature, 


equal ? 


during subsequent periods of its exist- 
ence? Letus see. A few more birth- 
days have been celebrated by the fond 
parents of that blue-eyed, laughing child. 
A child no longer, a man now, he loves 
to contemplate nature. He looks, where 
beast or bird has never looked, “ through 
nature up to God.” That frail thing, 
that, a few years ago, was laid moaning 
on the downy pillow, enshrines an ever- 
living soul, —an “ embryo god,” —a soul, 
like your own, noble in its origin, powers, 
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and destiny. His mind, immortal as its 
Author, has gone forth, and, from the ma- 
terial universe, has gathered a universe 
of his own; a world of thought, as won- 
derful as that system which surrounds 
him ; of thought, all living like itself. His 
spirit, endowed with almost creative 
power, has formed and peopled it. 

What a being that mind of yours is! 
Are you not conscious of what I tell you? 
How often, when the curtains of night 
have been drawn around you, and you 
have closed your eyes, but not to sleep, 
have images of the past, and thoughts of 
the future, occupied that part of you 
which thinks; when the sports of the 
day have been renewed with heightened 
pleasure ; companions seemed dearer to 
you than ever; and you have been as 
interested and delighted as you ever 
were in beholding the most beautiful 
scenery of earth! This is what I mean 
by an internal world. 

{ presume you have sometimes seen, 
in your rambles in the field or forest, tall 
trees, stripped of their bark, and, perhaps, 
riven throughout the whole extent of their 
huge trunks: you knew that such could 
only be the effects of lightning. But did 
you ever see its splintered fire, bursting 
from the cloud, strike some distant tree 
or spire? now,-let loose, from its dark 
magazine, and almost before another now, 
the object wrapped in flame? What can 
outstrip the lightning? Nothing, do you 
say? Yes; you possess that which can 
leave the winged arrows of heaven far 
behind. Do you ask what it is? I an- 
swer, Thought. When you saw that bolt 
descending, did you not think of some 
giant oak which you had often passed, 
and as often admired, on your way to 








THOUGHT. 


school? or of the dwelling of a neighho, 
whom you loved, situated in that direc. 
tion, which might be injured or destroyed: 
Did not the accounts, which you had hear; 
or read, of loss of property and life, flag! 
upon your mind? and all this, before the 
loud, sharp thunder betokened the stroke: 
How many times, think you, your min; 
could travel from earth to heaven, and 
return, before the lightning reached jj 
destined mark? In a clear evening, dp 
you not sometimes fix your eye upon a 
distant star, that shines away up in the 
blue sea of space? Doubtless you do; 
and, as you continue gazing, and begin 
to realize that the “lucid point” is not 
“a needle’s puncture to let God’s glory 
through,” but a vast world, which, 


‘“« Perhaps, illumes some system of its own 
With the strong influence of a radiant sun, 


and, as a vast chronometer of heaven. 
poised and propelled by God’s own hand, 
gilded with living light, beats ages in its 
ceaseless swing, —do not your thoughts 
fly up where your eyes can scarcely see? 
But did you ever wait for them to make 
their journey there? You readily answer, 
“No.” And yet the very light that meets 
your eye, and apprizes you of that star’s 
existence, though flying at the rate of one 
hundred and ninety-three thousand miles 
in a single second, may have “left its 
far fountain twice three years ago.” 
Attractions of Language. 


eg 


Men are like weathercocks, which 
are never constant or, fixed, but when 
they are worn out or rusty. 

Nothing is impossible to a willing 
mind. 
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at our fetes and dances, he was always at 


A Good Temper. 


MIABILITY Of temper is, In most In-| and was kind in his attentions to those 


the disposal of the mistress of the house, 


stances, more highly valued than per- | whose age or ugliness caused them to be 
sonal attractions; and it often happens neglected. Others laughed at his singu- 


i that the most amiable in disposition | larity in this respect, but I whispered to 


. . rr , . . . 
the most plain in appearance. ‘The | myself, “ He is so amiable ! 


wing narrative illustrates this in a *¢One morning, my mother called me 
leasing manner :— | into her chamber, and told me that the 
' 


« A beautiful girl, gay, lively, and agree- | young man, who is now my husband, had 
ble, was married to a man of clumsy fig- | made application for my hand. I was 


ire, coarse features, and stupid-looking | not surprised at this, for | already sus- 


hysiognomy. One of her intimate friends | pected that he regarded me with an eye 
aid to her, one day, * My dear Julia, ex- | of affection. I was now placed in a 
ise me; but how came you to marry dilemma. [| hardly knew how to act. 
that man?’ | When I recollected his ill-favored look, 
“+The question is a natural one. My | and his awkward manner, I was on the 
iusband, I confess, is not graceful in his | point of saying, “1 will not wed him ;” 
pearance, nor attractive in his conver- | but when | recalled the many excellent 
sation; but he is so amiable! and good- | traits in his character, and dwelt on his 
ess, altnough less fascinating than beauty | benevolence and good actions, | dismissed 


r wit, will please equally, at least, and | the idea of banishing him from my pres- 
is certainly more durable. We often see | ence; I could not resolve to afflict him, 
objects which appear repulsive at first; | and I whispered to myself, “ He is so 
but if we see them every day, we soon | amiable!” He continued to visit me, en- 
regard them, not only without aversion, | couraged by my parents, and cheered by 
but with feelings of attachment. The | my smiles. My other admirers, one. by 
mpression which goodness makes on the | one, left me; but I did not regret their 
heart is gradual; but it remains forever. | absence. I repeated the expression, “ He 
Listen, and I will tell you how I came to | is so amiable,” so often, that it seemed to 
marry my husband. I was quite young | me to carry the same meaning as “ He is 


when he was introduced, for the first | so handsome.” I loved him; I married 
time, into the house of my parents. He|him. Since then, 1 have been not only 


was awkward in his manner, uncouth in| resigned to my fate, but happy. My 


his appearance, and my companions used | husband loves me devotedly, and how 
39 


often to ridicule him. 1 confess | was | can I help loving him ?’’ 
frequently tempted to join them, but was | 


| —" 
restrained by my mother, who used to} 
say to me in a low voice, “ He is soami-| Tue ancient kings of England used to 


able!” and then it occurred to me that | keep minstrels; then jesters were main- 

he was always kind and obliging ; and | tained, under the Tudors ; and James I 
. | . 

whenever our villagers assembled together | converted them inte poets /aureate. 
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The Mirror, 


Sex, here is Lucy, gazing in the glass, 
Delighted there her little form to find ; — 
But let me whisper to you, little lass, 
The face is but a mirror of the mind. 


If thy young heart is angry, in that face 
The ugly passion lowers, and all may see 
So, if thou wishest beauty, cherish grace 


In all thy thoughts, and handsome thou 
shalt be. 


an 
> 


Laura Bridgeman and her Mother. 


uR young readers will, doubtless, be in- | find out if she knew her; but not suc- 
terested in the following touching de- 


scription of the meeting of Laura | 
Bridgeman, the deaf, dumb, and blind 


girl, with her mother, from Dr. Howe’s 
report :— 


“Six months after Laura had left her 
home, her mother came to visit her. She 


ceeding, she turned away as from a 
stranger, and the poor woman could not 
_conceal the*pang she felt that her be- 
loved child did not know her. 

“She then gave Laura a string of beads 
which she used to wear at home, which 


were recognized by the child at once; 
stood some time gazing with overflowing | | and with sania joy she put them around 


eyes upon her unfortunate child, who, all | her neck, and sought me eagerly to say 

unconscious of her presence, was playing | she understood the Meanie were from home. 
| 

about the room. Presently, Laura ran | The mother now tried to caress her, but 


against her, and at once began feeling her | poor Laura repelled her, preferring to be 
hands, examining her dress, and trying to | among her acquaintances. 














suc- 





« Another article from home was now 
nven her, and she began to look much 
mnterested ; she examined the stranger 
much closer, and gave me to understand 
‘hat she came from Hanover. She even 
.odured her caresses, but would leave her 
[he distress of the mother was now pain- 
{yl to behold ; for, although she had feared 
she should not be recognized, yet the 
painful reality of being treated with cold 
indiflerence by a darling child was too 
much for a Woman’s nature to bear. 

« After a while, on the mother taking 
hold of her again, a vague idea seemed 
to cross _Laura’s mind that this could not 
be a stranger. She, therefore, felt her 
hands very eagerly, while her counte- 


, indifference at the slightest signal. 


nance assumed an expression of intense 
interest. She became very pale, and then 
suddenly red— hope seemed struggling 
with doubt and anxiety ; and never were 
contending emotions more strongly paint- 
ed upon the human face. At this mo- 
ment of painful uncertainty, the mother 
drew her close to her side and kissed her 
fondly; when at once the truth flashed 
ipon the child, and all distrust and anxiety 
lisappeared from her flushed face, as, with 
un expression of exceeding joy, she eager- 
ly nestled in the bosom of her parent, and 
vielded herself to her fond embraces. 

“After this, the beads were all un- 
heeded; the playthings which were of- 
fered her were utterly disregarded ; her 
vlaymates, for whom, but a moment be- 
fore, she gladly left the stranger, now 
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wildered and fearful; and when, after a 
moment, | took her to her mother, she 
sprang to her arms and clung to her with 
eager joy.” 

The parting between Laura and her 
mother showed alike the affection, the in- 
telligence, and the resolution, of the child. 
* Laura accompanied her mother to 
the door, clinging close to her all the way, 
until they arrived at the threshold, where 
she paused, and felt around to ascertain 
who was near her. Perceiving, or rather 
feeling, the matron, of whom she was 
very fond, she grasped her with one hand, 
holding on convulsively to her mother 
with the other, and thus she stood fora 
moment; then she dropped her mother’s 
hand, put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and, turning round, clung sobbing to the 
matron, while her mother departed, with 
emotion as deep as that of the child.” 


oo 


The Tame Sparrow. 


Bout fifty years ago, an invalid French 
soldier, as he trundled himself about 
the hospital grounds in a little go-cart, 
happened to pick up a young sparrow, 

which had fallen from the nest. de fed 
the bird abundantly, and took very tender 
care of him, until he was strong enough 
to fly; and then he bestowed upon him 
the most precious of all gifts — his liber- 
ty. For mere amusement, he had fas- 
tened a little bell to the neck of the spar- 





vainly strove to pull her from her mother ; 
and though she yielded her usual instan- 
tancous obedience to my signal to follow 


row: and either from habit, or because 
| the other birds were frightened at the bell, 
| the little creature came back, after a few 


ie, it was evidently with painful reluc- | hours’ absence, perched on the shoulder 
tance. She clung close to me, as if be- | of his instructor, entered the hospital with 
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him, and piaced himself in the cage, ac- 
cording to his usual custom. ‘Though al- 
lowed to fly away whenever he chose, 
Philip (for that was his name) never failed 
to return to his kind master. The poor 
invalid sometimes suffered excruciating 
pains ; and at such seasons the sparrow 
would never leave his bed until he was 
well enough to go out and take the air 
again. He expressed his lamentations by 
a peculiar cry; he tried by caresses to 
soothe his master’s pain; and when he 
perceived that he was drowsy, he flew 
upon the front post of the bed, and re- 
mained there, as if to warn people not to 
disturb his slumbers. 

As soon as he saw any of the invalids 
that belonged to the hospital, he knew 
them immediately by the blue dress which 
they all wore; but he never made any 
mistake in distinguishing his master; nor 
would he allow any other person to take 
him, if they caressed him ever so much. 

Sometimes, when he was abroad in the 
fields, the weather became stormy or 
cold, and when he sought to return to 
his cage, he found the door of the hos- 
pital shut. On such occasions, this intel- 
ligent little bird would watch for the first 
person he could spy in a blue dress, and, 
perching on his shoulder, would enter the 
hospital with him. 

if the other birds made war upon him, 
he took refuge upon the hat of some old 
soldier, and, seated there securely, would 
seem to defy all their insults. Yet he was 
by no means without courage ; for, if the 
sound of his bell attracted five or six ene- 


mies at a time, he would boldly defend | 


himself as long as he had strength to do 
so. He was so accustomed to his little 
bell, that he was very unhappy without it. 





SPARROW. 


| They perceived this circumstance, for 4}, 
first time, when some person, who ha) 
caught him in a snare, clipped his wings 
and tail, and took the bell from his yee 
After two days Philip escaped, and rp. 
turned to his old master; but he seen; 
very stupid and sad, and refused his eys. 
tomary food. ‘This lasted eight days ; by 


Vu 


| 


when his master furnished him with a new 
bell, his usual gayety returned. 

He feared nothing so much as the ea 
When he wanted to sleep, he would jy 
enter his cage unless his master was | 
to shut the door. He would hop fr 
bed to bed, until he found some of the ip. 
valids awake ; and, in order to put himself 
more securely under their protection, |y 
would creep into their knapsack or cou. 
pocket. | 

He was generally very punctual to :v- 
turn before dark; but if he happened w 
be too late, and found the door shut, | 
pecked at the window, to let them know 
he had arrived. He usually went ou: 
very early in the morning, and the inva- 
lids could always judge of the weather by 
his actions. If it promised to be an un- 
pleasant day, the sparrow soon came back 
to his master’s bed, and did not again offer 
to leave the room 

Another sparrow, which was a stran- 
ger to him, happened one day to be at- 
tacked by several other sparrows in the 
court of the hospital. They plucked out 
his feathers, and pecked at him so fur- 
ously, that the poor little creature was 
almost torn in pieces, when Philip flew to 
his assistance. He threw himself inte 
the midst of the fight, drove away the 
quarrelsome birds, and would not leave 
the little sufferer till he was safely ‘e- 
stored to his nest. 
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Irish Waiters. 


ue Irish waiter is seldom well dress- 


ed. and is familiar in his manners, but 


by no means vulgar. He will cheat 
you in a bargain, but he will not rob 
. uu: he is cood-humored, but as cunning 
: a fox. ‘The waiter at Lismore was a 
eure specimen of his class. He wasa stout, 
cilor-like looking fellow, keen and vigi- 
nt when there was a chance for amuse- 
ment, but idle enough in laying a cloth 
- brushing a coat. “I beg your par- 
on. ma’am,” said he, “ but there’s a cruel 
wight at that window ; stay till I move 
e chair: and sure ['d rather that the gen- 
‘eman should catch a salmon, than that 
-our honor should eatch cold at Lismore.” 


Another waiter, who amused us much, 





vas an act ve little man, at Derry, who en- | 


leavored to persuade us that every thing 

the house was the best that could be 
tained inall Ireland. “ These eggs are 
one too much.” ‘* The finest eggs in 
'| lreland, ma’am; but [ll make an 
iteration in them.” ‘Is your mutton 
od?” « The best in all freland, ma’am.” 
[he mutton, however, was so underdone 
that we pointed it out to our good-natured 
waiter. ‘¢ Yes, sir; and see, ma’am, the 
mutton in these parts, as I tould yer 


honors, is the best in all Ireland; and so 


| honor.”’ 
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honors,” he exclaimed, “the finest cook 
in all Ireland; two ways, ay, ten ways, 
it goes down one 
Ay, faith, 


the lady would never forget if she saw 


with the same thing; 


thing and comes up another. 


her toss a pancake; she'll send it up the 
chimney out of sight, and down it “Il come 


| finished —all but the aiting.” 


Ned Kelly, who tended upon the qual- 
ity in the only inn in a seaside town, was 
an easy, cunning old fellow, who never 
failed to give his opinion, whether it was 
asked or not. One day, an English gen- 
tleman, when he ordered anchovy or soy, 
as a relish to a certain dish, could hardly 
believe his senses as the waiter replied, 
“'They’re not wholesome, plaise yer 
“ Whether or not, my good fel- 
low,” replied the gentleman, “I must 
trouble you for one or the other.” “ O, 
it’s no trouble in life, sir; and even if it 
was, Neddy Kelly has been too long in 
this establishment to be after minding 
I know my duty, I hope, yer 
honor; but, as to thim things, we’ve too 


trouble. 


great a regard for the health, the consti- 
tutions, of our customers to pisin them 
with any thing worse than melted butter, 
a drop of oil, or a thrifle of pepper; as to 
salt, a gentleman can plaise himself.’ 
“QO,” said the Englishman, with much 
good humor, “then | suppose you are a 





uicy, thet it’s the natur of it; that’s it | 


—it’s the juiciness of the mutton makes 
itso. I give ye my honor it’s that —ye 
understand — the quality of the meat, 
nothing else—the goodness of it; but 
maybe ye’d like the cook to take some of 
that out of it? she'll do so in five minutes 
—the finest cook in all Ireland!” and he 
bore off the mutton, and soon returned it 
after the cutlet fashion. “J tould yer 


physician?” “Id be long sorry, sir; 
for, living here, I'd have no practice.” 
Depending upon this waiter’s assurance 
that “there was every thing in the house 
they’d please to think of,” in addition to 
the chickens and bacon, which were 
always of excellent quality, our party 


suggested the addition of lamb chops, to 
complete the dinner. ‘The chickens and 


bacon, with a dish of potatoes, “ laugh- 
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ing,” as Ned expressed it, “ready to 
break their hearts,” made their appear- 
ance; but there were no lamb chops. 
They were immediately inquired for. 
“QO,” said the waiter, “the quality runs 
intirely on chickens and bacon.” “ But 
you said you had lamb, and we ordered 
it.” ‘And I said the truth, yer honors,” 
replied the unabashed Neddy; “I said 
we had lambs, let alone lamb, and thought 
it mighty kind of yer honors to inquire ; 
and sure there they are, if ye’ll be satis- 
fied to look out of the windy, little waggle- 
tailed innocent craythurs.” 

An inn of this description afforded no 
butcher’s meat, except on market day ; 
but Neddy would not, if he could help it, 
allow us to suppose that there was any 
thing his master’s house could not furnish. 


— Mrs. Hall. 


—_@—_—— 


The Dying Boy, 


enry Wittiams was a remarkably 
good boy — always obedient, gentle, 

and affectionate. His playfellows 
loved him dearly, because he never 
spoke unkind words, or tried to vex them. 
This good child was taken very ill. 
All winter he was wasting away, grow- 
ing weaker and weaker every hour, but 
patient and smiling, ever io the last mo- 
His mother hoped that the soft 
air and mild sunbeams of spring would 
make the roses on his cheek grow red 
ugain. ‘The warm season returned; and 
during a few of the bright days, Henry 
was able to walk in the garden, and watch 
the opening flowers. But soon his step 
grew more feeble, and his cheek more 
pale. [fe could no longer whistle to the 
birds, or stoop to gather the flowers; and 


nent. 








THE DYING BOY. 


his mother knew that her gentle bo, 
would soon die. 

One day, when she held him in he; 
arms, he looked up in her face, and saj¢. 
** Mother, you often speak about death 
and always as if you thought I could no 
live. Mother, 1 do not want to die. | ¢, 
not like to leave you, and my sisters, and 
all my pretty things;” and as he sai 
this, the tears came into his eyes. 

His mother smoothed back his hair, and 
looked tenderly upon him, as she replied, 
“‘ Henry, you dearly love to hear the birds 
sing. How happy the little creatures 
seem to be, jumping from bough to 
bough, and singing sweet songs to each 
other! But they do not stay among us, 
to endure the storms and piercing cold 
of winter. They fly away to pleasant 
lancs, where the air is mild and the 
flowers are bright; where they find 
brothers and sisters, parents and friends; 
where they can chirp in the sunshine, 
without any fear that summer will have 
an end. When it is time for the little 
birds to go to these joyful countries, they 
are not sorry to go; for they know it will 
be well with them when they arrive at 
that pleasant home which God has pro- 
vided for them. They do not wish to 
stay here, to endure the cold and the 
storms.” 

Henry smiled sweetly ; for he under- 
stood what his mother said about the 
birds; and he knew that he too should 
go to a brighter and happier world. 

The next day, as his mother sat beside 
his bed, he looked up expressively, and 
said, ‘* Dear mother, I am not afraid to 
die, any more than the little birds are 
afraid to go among the sunshine and the 
flowers.” 
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THE KING OF BEL¢ 

Then his mother kissed him, and was | 
Jad in her heart. | 
“In a few weeks Henry died. When 
they placed him in his coffin, there was | 
a holy smile about his lips, as if his soul, | 
before it went to live forever with the 
angels, had caught some glimpses of his 
bright and happy home in heaven. 

’ Juvenile Miscellany. 
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ried to the Princess Charlotte of England, 
only daughter of George IV. by the un- 
fortunate Queen Caroline. 
heir to the crown of England; and 


She was thus 


Leopold expected, no doubt, that his wife 
would be queen of that country. But she 
died soon after the marriage, greatly to 
the sorrow of the English peopl®. Leop- 
old, however, receives 50,000 pounds 
sterling (240,000 dollars) a year, which is 
a pretty handsome sum for marrying a 
fine woman who was heir to a crown! 
After the revolution in Paris, in 1830, 
the Belgian provinces of the Netherlands 
revolted, and succeeded in establishing 
their independence. A som of Louis 
Philippe of France was chosen king; 
but, as he declined the crown, Leopold 
was elected, and is still the sovereign of 
Belgium. He is a grave-looking man, 
and may be often seen walking alone in 
the city of Brussels, which is his capital. 
Though not a man of great capacity, he 
possesses good sense, and, what is better, 
a good heart. ‘Though a king, he seems 
not to forget that he is a man, and 


that his subjects are his fellow-creatures. 








The King of Belgium. 


N former numbers of the Museum, we 
have given portraits of some of the 
living kings of Europe; and, as we 
learn that they have afforded gratifica- 

tion to our readers, we now present them 
with a likeness of Leopold, the present 
king of Belgium. 

This personage was a prince of Saxe- 


Coburg, one of the small states of Ger- | 
rT } 
When a young man, he was mar- | 


many. 


Since his reign began, Belgium has flour- 
ished, and it is now the most thickly-settled 
country in Europe. Its manufactures are 
very extensive, varied, and ingenious, and 
portions of the country are as highly cul- 
tivated as the best parts of England. 


—_@—— 


Religion and medicine are not responsi- 
ble for the faults and mistakes of the doc- 
tors. 

An indiscreet person is like an unsealed 
letter, which every one can peruse. 

Faith spans the gulf of Death with the 
bridge of Hope. 
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Sir Philip Sidney. 


Henry Sidney, and was born in Kent, 
England, in 1554. He was placed 
at school at Shrewsbury, and, at the 
early age of twelve, he was distinguished 
for intelligence and gravity beyond his 
years. At fifteen, he entered Christ 
great honor. In 1572, he began to travel, 
to improvement*in horsemanship and other 
exercises, in Italy, Germany, and France. 
When he returned home, Sidney be- 
came at once a very successful courtier, 
obtaining great favor from Queen Eliza- 
beth, who appointed him ambassador to 
the court of Vienna. A quarrel with 
the Earl of Oxford occasioned his retire- 
ment from court for a short period, when 
he wrote the famous * Arcadia.” A re- 
view of the work says, “'The feeling 





H1s celebrated man was the son of Sir 


Church, at Oxford, where he did himself 


and, for. three years, he devoted himself 


SIR PHILIP 








SIDNEY. 


which the ‘ Arcadia’ excites is a cal, 
and pensive pleasure, at once tranquil, 
full, and exquisite.” It was universal; 
read and admired at the time of its pub. 
lication, and gave an impulse to the na- 
tional taste for the romantic style of fiction, 
Charles I. solaced his hours of imprison- 
ment by the perusal of it. 

In 1581, Sidney wrote his celebrated 
“Defence of Poesie.” It was received 
with high favor by all classes. In 1583, 
he married Frances, daughter of Sir Fran. 
cis Walsingham, and was soon afier cre- 
ated knight by the queen. In 1585, he 
meditated joining Drake’s expedition to 
the West Indies; but the queen, fearful 
lest “she should lose the jewel of her 
dominions,” as she termed Sir Philip, 
peremptorily forbade his departure. The 
crown of Poland was at this time offered 
to him, which he declined. 

He accepted, however, the governor- 
ship of Flushing, in Holland. A war was 
carried on at this time between that coun- 
try and Spain. After some 
against the enemy, the troops under Sir 
Philip’s command accidentally met and 
encountered a force of three thousand 
men. An engagement took place. Af: 
ter having had a horse shot under him 
Sidney received a wound from a musket 
bullet in the left thigh, a little above the 
knee. 

The anecdote related by Lord Brooke, 
of his conduct in leaving the battle-field, 
illustrates his character. His words are, 
“In which sad progress, passing along 
by the rest of the army, where his uncle, 
the general, was, and being thirsty with 
excess of bleeding, he called for some 
drink, which was presently brought him ; 
but, as he was putting the bottle to hus 
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mouth, he saw @ poor soldier carried | Their crimson buds in the pleasantest rays 


alonz, ghastly, turning up his eyes at-the | Of the morning sun, and the merriest lays 
nelle a: canal nae a Of the woodlar irds ¢ f , . 

bottle; which Sir Philip perceiving, took anger er tynnimadgnaerdimase. 
VOL , : | And the dew, and the showers; but the weeds 
1 from his head before he drank, and de- ile Oa 


livered it to the poor man with these Might not come near, or the trowel should 


words: *Thy necessity is yet greater jerk 
than mine.’ ”’ The intruders up ; — and all this work 


The wound he had received was mor- Harry thought of in glee ; and to rest awhile, 
1, after many days of severe suf. Before going home, which was more than a 
tal: and, alter i 3 ays severe s - 


fering, he died at Arnheim, in 1586, in 


mile 





Away from there, he threw himself down 
the thirty -third year of his age. His be dy | Full length on the grass; and the shady crown 
was conveved to England, and, after ly ing Of the sighing leaves on the branches above, 
any days in state, was interred in Bt. | And the mournful coo of the turtle-dove, 
Paul’s Cathedral. A general mourning | ag rbd aie ont; and the enuete's song 
: c © © | Filled the air with music. Well, before long, 
was for the first time observed throughout | The weary boy had fallen asleep ; 
the country ; and such was the high esti- | The grasshopper’s chirp at each onward leap 
ation in which he was held, that the | He no longer heard, nor the streamlet’s trill 
universities published three volumes of | In its stony bed. All, all was still. 
elegies on his death. One of his pane- | Just as the sun had said a good-night 
; , " | To the clouds around it so pink and so white, 
gyrists speaks of him as treading, “ from The boom of a gun came with a loud twang, 
his cradle to his grave, amid incense and | Poating along till the old woods rang. 


flowers, and dying in a dream of glory.” | Harry lgaped up, and so wide awake, 
The chivalry of his character, his learn- | That he made the green ground beneath him 


+ . } . 
shake ; 


ing, and untimely fate, combine to make | 


Rig ' “ ; .. | He caught up his basket, as though it were 

him an object of great interest. His writ- | chet 
i, _ . | < , 

ings, while they are marked with great | Instead of the birds, the shooting was at. 


brilliancy of imagination and chasteness | But the roots were safe, and he rubbed his 


of sentiment, are still strained and artifi- | eyes, re 
cial in their style. This, however, was | And laughed in glee as he looked at his prize. 


, . . . He turned towards home, but before him stood 
the taste of the age in which he lived. 


A huntsman;—he thought him like Robin 
Hood. 
| His long, loose jacket was deeply green, 
Harry Clifford’s Wood-Ramble, | Ana his large, dark eyes were bright and 
. keen; 
BY JACAPA. | His cheeks were rosy, his teeth were white ; 
Hanry Crirrorp had spent the livelong day | He was handsome enough for a real knight; 
In a search for wild flowerets, bright and gay; | And he leaned on his gun with such kingly 
His basket was filled to the very brim ease, 
With their roots which he dug, and these to | And seemed so determined Harry to please, 
That the boy was enraptured ere a word 


| 
| 
| 
| 


——_——_>———— 


him 
4 ‘ 
Were of wondrous worth. O, how he would | From the stranger’s ruby lips was heard. 


vaunt «My boy! you have got quite a pretty store 


Of their forest beauty! They should flaunt | Of flower-roots; here is something more 
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To take with you home ; a fresh-killed hare, 

Five minutes ago asleep in its lair.”’ 

Thus the hunter spoke; and Harry replied, 

“ Thanks, kind sir; but see, from its side 

So ruffled and torn, the red drops streain ! 

And its half-closed eyes so kindly beam 

In their dying beauty, I can’t help sigh 

To think that so lovely a thing must die.”’ 

‘That was nobly said, my gallant boy ! 

Now tell me true, have you such a toy 

As a bow and arrows? Do you maim 

The poor little birds, who come so tame 

To eat the crumbs from around the door, — 

Sometimes hop on the sill to find some more, 

Or steal a few cherries from off your trees, 

Then sing you a song, which the first warm 
breeze 

Brings to your ear? 
paid, 

Do you ramble forth through the sunny glade, 


Though thus you are 


And with murderous stones, or bow and ar- 
rows, 

Do you strike or shoot the “little cock-spar- 
rows’? 


“O, no!” said Harry; “I have been told 

That happy life is worth more than gold. 

How could I take it forever away 

From the innocent things, and afterwards 
say, 

‘Here are brown-birds and red-breasts half a 
score, 

And when the cat’s eaten them, she shall have 
more ?’ 

No, indeed, not so! I never would 

Hurt even a chicken, except for food ; 

And you know it is then quite right to kill ; 

And as this can be ate, of course no ill 

Is done, to také the wild *bunny’s’ life. 

But I grieve that always war and strife 

Must be between man and the poor dumb 
beasts; 

They must suffer and die, that we may have 
feasts.”’ 

“T am glad that a boy who looks brave and 
bold 

Is not in his heart either callous or cold.”’ 

Thus spake the hunter, and, turning away, 

Said, with a kind voice, Some other day 

Follow this wood-path another mile, 

Then climb over a huge old stile, 
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Pass through the meadow and orchard, ang 
next . 

Up the green lawn; you shall not be yexeg 

By cross dogs or men, but safely come 

To the door of my cot. 
hum 

And the robin’s song will greet your ear; 

Nothing on earth shall you have to fear. 

Perhaps you will see me somewhere about 

If at work in the garden, give a loud shout; 

If not, inquire, and the servants will tell 

Where next you must look for Mare Lafelle 

Having found me out, I think | can say 

For a surety, you'll spend a delightful day. 

My singing-birds, and bright, golden fish, 

You shall see and hear; and, if you wish, 

Beautiful flowers shall in hundreds gleam 

And glisten for you in the glad sunbeam.” 

As the huntsman spoke, Harry’s eye gre ; 
bright 

As the flowers he told of that shone in th. 
light ; 

And he said, with thanks, he should some day 
go 

To see the plants that so grand did grow. 

They both said, “Good night!”’’ and when. 
home 

Harry had come from his forest-roam, 

He showed his wild rabbit to great and smali, 

But told his adventure to none at all, 


The honey-bee 3 





Except his mother; she said he might 

| Visit whom he called the green-clad knight. 

Of this visit so fine to the hunter’s cot, 

Of its flowers, and its birds, and its fairy grot, 

I may tell you again, my dear young friends; 

And with this half-promise my story ends. 
From a Correspondent. 


ee 


A Garrutous barber, being called to 
shave Archelaus, asked him, “* How shall 
I shave you?” “In silence!” was the 
reply. 

The River of Time has its cataracts 
and falls, and these are its revolutions. 

Fontenelle says that women have a 
fibre more in the heart, and a ce": less ip 
the brain, than men. 
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PRESENT EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


21? 


The present Emperor of China, 


nis monarch of the Celestia 
named Taou-Kwang, is a grandson 
of Kien-Long, who was 
emperor, and was famet 
dom and benevolence. He succeeded his 


2 r re . 1 9) v. 
profligate father, Kea-King, in 820, hav 


many years 





| Empire, | 


1 for his wis- | 


ing been preferred to an el 
| | his father’s life when he was 


| having saver 
attacked by assass 


| the pompous proc 
| nese emperors. 


Nothing can seem 


der brother for 


ins. 

more absurd than 
nes 

lamations of these Chi- 

The following passage 

















218 EMPEROR OF CHINA — FRIENDSHIP — THE WINDOW-SWALLOow. 


from Taou-Kwang’s message when he 
came to the throne, will serve as a speci- 
men : — 

“My sacred and indulgent father had, 
in the year that he began to rule alone, 
silently settled that the divine utensil, the 
throne, should devolve on my contemptible 
person. 1, knowing the feebleness of 
my virtue, at first felt much afraid I should 
not he competent to the office; but, on 
reflecting that the sages, my ancestors, 
have left to posterity their plans; that his 
late majesty has laid the duty on me; 
and heaven’s throne should not be long 
vacant, —I have done violence to my 
feelings, and foreed myself to intermit 
awhile my heartfelt grief, that I may 
with reverence obey the unalterable de- 
cree; and on the 27th of the 8th moon, 
(October 3d,) 1 purpose devoutly to an- 
nounce the event to heaven, to the earth, 
to my ancestors, and to the gods of the 
land and of the grain, and shall then sit 
down on the imperial throne. Let the 
next year be the first of Taou-K wang.” 

The reign of this emperor has not 
been marked with any great events, 
except the war with Great Britain, which 
is likely, however, to lead to important 
results. ‘T'aou-Kwang has several sons ; 
his fourth, whom he has named as his 
successor, was born in 1831. 


“Frienpsurp, like an evergreen, will brave 
the inclement blast, 

And still retain the bloom of spring when 
summer days are past ; 

Ana though the wintry sky should lower, and 
dim the cheerful day, 

She still preserves a vital power, unconscious 


uf decay.” 





The Window-Swallow, 


HE window-swallow is celebrated {;, 
selecting singular situations for jy 
nest. M. Hebert saw a pair build o 
the spring of a bell, the bottom of thy 

nest resting on the spring, while the Upper 
semicircular brim leaned against the yw» 
by its two ends, three or four inches belyy 
the eaves. The two birds, during the tin, 
they were employed in the construction, 
passed the nights on the iron spikes: 
which the spring was fastened. ‘I, 
frequent concussion given by the spriny 
could not fail to disturb the action | 
nature in the development of the youny, 
and accordingly the hatch did not su. 
ceed. Yet the pair would not forsake 
their tottering mansion, but continued 
inhabit it for the rest of the season. 

Another pair, mentioned by Bing'cy, 

built for two successive seasons on |!) 
handles of a pair of garden-shears, whic! 
had been stuck up against the boards 1 
an out-house. A still more singular 
instance is recorded of a pair which hui! 
their nest on the wings and body of » 
dead owl, hung upon the rafter of a barn, 
and so loose as to be moved with ever 
gust of wind. This owl, with the nest on 
its wings, and the eggs in the nest, was 
brought as a curiosity to the museum of 
Sir Ashton Lever, who, struck with the 
oddity of the thing, desired a large she’! 
to be fixed up where the owl had hung. 
The following season, a nest, as had been 
anticipated, was built *there, and was 
transmitted to the museum as a compah- 
ion to the owl. 


———_——~———-— - 


Despise none — despair of none. 
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WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
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* ts great and good man was born at 
. ' Hull, England, in 1759. His con- 
ove stitution, in infancy, was so weak, 
sai that he often expressed his gratitude 
wa i. «fier life that “ he had not been born in 
aia ss civilized times, when it would have 
1 the been thought impossible to rear so delicate 
she a child.” He was, however, an active 
ung. uid spirited boy, of good abilities, and 
Dee! a ; ae F cits 
showing, even at the early age of seven, 
was a remarkable talent for eclocution. 
pan- He commenced his education at the 


grammar school at Hull, which he at- 


tended for two vears;: but on the death 


® of his father. his uncle placed him in an | 


t Wimbledon, where 


Jerent school a 
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) iltiam Wilberforee. 


his aunt first led him to contemplate the 
truths of religion, as expounded by the 
celebrated Whitefield. 
ing that he 


His mother, fear- 
Methodist, 


removed him to a grammar school at 


would become a 
Pocklington, where his talents for society 
and his skill im singing made him very 
acceptable to the neighboring gentry ; 
yet he greatly excelled all the other boys 
in composition, and when but fourteen 
years of age, he addressed a letter to the 


editor of the York paper “in condem- 


nation of the odious traffic in human 
flesh.” 
When he had reached the age of 


seventeen, he entered St. John’s College, , 
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Cambridge. By the death of his uncle, 
he became possessed of a handsome 
fortune; but in spite of all the conse- 
quent temptations to idleness, he became 
a good classic, and acquitted himself well 
in his examinations. 

Before he had completed his twenty- 
first year, Wilberforce was made mem- 
ber of Parliament. He now went to 
London, entered into the first society, 
and became intimate with the leading 
wits and politicians of the day. He 
became the friend of Pitt, with whom 
he was constantly associated, and whom 
he supported in all his measures. Notwith- 
standing the career of pleasure and am- 
bition that opened before him, Wilberforce 
resolved to devote all his energies to the 
cause of religion and philanthropy, and 
only waited for a suitable occasion to 
enter upon his task. ‘This soon pre- 
itself. A society having been 
formed for the abolition of the slave trade, 
Wilberforce, in connection with Clark- 
son, the agent, sought to interest all par- 
ties in the cause. For twenty years he 
strove indefatigably —in Parliament by 
his speeches, in soc.2ty by his conversa- 
tion, and through the press by his pen. 

In 1788, when in the very midst of 
his labors, he was taken so ill that his 
physicians thought he would not live a 
fortnight ; and though he recovered, he 
says himself, “at thirty and a half, I am, 
in constitution, sixty.” His eyes had 
always been weak; but the great object 
he had in view nerved him for every 
task, and he confidently relied upon ulti- 
mate success. 

At length, the hour of triumph was at 
hand. In January, 1807, he published a 
. book against the slave trade, at the verv 


sented 








WILLIAM WILBERFORCE — FASHIONABLE GLOSSARY, 


moment that the question ‘was to be ji. 
cussed in the House of Lords. The q). 
lition bill passed the Lords; and its ad 
sage through the Commons was « 
continued triumph to Wilberforce, s, 
Samuel Romilly concluded a speech 
favor of it, by contrasting “the feelin. 
of Napoleon, in all his greatness, m4 
those of that honored individual yi 
would this night lay his head upon ji 
pillow, and remember that the slave trad: 
was no more;” when the whole hoy: 
burst forth in acclamations of applaus, 
and greeted Mr. Wilberforce with three 
cheers. He was himself so overconpe 
as to be insensible to all that was passing 
around him. 

Iie spent many years of his afier |if: 
in inducing foreign powers to follow the 
example of England in the abolition of 
the slave trade, by personal intercourse 
or correspondence. ‘The emperor Alex. 
ander, the king of Prussia, and even the 
pope, were in turn solicited, In 182), 
he retired from Parliament, having spex: 
forty-six y@rs in public life. He spent 
the remainder of his days in retirement, 
devoting, as he had ever done, much of 
his time, and a third of his income, in 
acts of private charity. His last days 
were cheerful and resigned, and he died 
in 1833, at the age of 74 years, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey, where a 
statue is erected to his memory. 


—>_—. 


FASHIONABLE GLOSSARY. 


“© Not at Home.” —Sitting quietly in 
your own parlor, learning the last new 
song. 

Age. — An infirmity nobody owns 

Time —-" 
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ny Correspondence. 

d its - We have this month to acknowledge | of its citizens are * mighty like’’ to “blaze 
we, eee tee ee eS, of Winey ee Os et See 

—* “ti. 7 ©. of Lancaster; R. P. Noah, of | ‘ag te i pa yp tial bse we ite 
Spee a wf pp af Watney Boi: the place a em bes ye Improving, and promise 
e fox Guilford; P. n, ’ | to make it very respeetable when they shall 
romngSs.. They will see that we have not Space | be brought more under the influence of law 
lual for their communications at present. | and ladies — especially the latter, who are 
on | Che following will be read with inter- | now there but few in number. ; 

Pon | The town takes its name from Captain 
ave t est « — | Shreve, for his energy and success in remoy- 
le } Steamer ‘* Bois d’ Arc,"’ ing much of the ‘ great raft,"’ which formerly 
ippla Red River, April 23, 1845. extended thirty or forty miles below that 
ith thn Mr. Rorert Merry :— | point, and as far above it. Having, on the 

Sir: Having occasion to forward some | previous day, arrived from Port Caddo in 
verer subscribers’ names, which, in my travels in | Texas, and completed her lading by adding 
) pass this region, I have received for your Muse- that which a smallér boat had, on account of 

um, “I reckon’? —though, were I in your the shallowness of the lakes, brought out 
iftey Yankee land, [ might say “I guess’’ — it | for her, the Bois d’Arc, yesterday morning 
lou will not be amiss to send you aslight sketch, left the Landing of S., so heaped id and 
~ which may give you and your many little covered over with about 1100 bales of cotton 
tae friends a glimpse into the mysteries of this | 28 to look more like a floating pile of Gen- 
rCours crooked and curious river, and of this wild | eral Jackson's breastworks, at the battle of 
r Alex and wonderful country. New Orleans, than like a steamboat. Her 
en Should those of your readers who have decent cabin and state-rooms accommodated 

1897 not studied French stumble, at the outset, | a8 respectable a company of passengers as 
iis on seeing the queer name of the boat on | one can often find on these waters ; and we 

i. which 1 date, we must inform them that, in | should be comfortable were it not for the 

Spe English, it means Bow-wood —a kind of | warmth of the weather, made more oppres- 
ement, tree, growing far away up this river, from sive from the exclusion of any breeze by the 
Icn of which the Indians make excellent bows, and | dense forests on. both sides of the stream, 
ne. in of which is made this boat's bow. If you look | and the close walls of cotton around us. 
dev on Smith’s large map of the United States, you This river is rightly named, from the color 

hy may see,in the north-west part of Louisiana, | of its.muddy water, and of the soil on its 
> died on the weet side of Red River, — about twen- | banks. ‘It is very crooked, and in these 

1 was ty miles from the Texas line, — the new and | parts narrow, so that often, in “making a 
ere a flourishing little town of Shreveport. To | bend,” the boat must strike the shore, lose 

this, and to the little rural settlement, still | its headway, swing off, and go om gue 
nearer to Texas, called Greenwood —a scat- | Thus we sometiines find ourselves in close 
tered group of log-cabins and small frame | quarters with the bushes and limbs of trees. 
houses on a hill, in the Pine Woods —apleas- | Though from Shreveport to Natchitovhes, 
ant and retired place, where they have two | the next town below, the distance by land 
ym schools — you are now requested to intro- | is not a hundred miles, it is two hundred and 
new duce some copies of the Museum for 1845. | fifty by water. The shores are low, gener- 


Though, in Shreveport, that dangerous code | ally subject to overflow, and covered with 
Known as the “ Laws of Judge Lynch”’ has | woods, except here and there a clearing, 
been, from all accounts, quite too prevalent, | with some fields of corn and cotton. Of 


—and even now, it must be confessed, some | course this scenery 18 not so interesting as 
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that on the Hudson or Connecticut; but the 
sportsmen, whose companion is always a 
gun, amuse themselves and others by ‘ pop- 
ping” at the alligators, while some read, 
some play cards, some talk or lounge, and 
one, at least, you perceive, scribbles. One 
poor young man, too, far gone with consump- 
tion, is trying to reach his friends in another 
state. 

But to the point which | had in mind when 
I began this story — already, I fear, too long. 
Perhaps you have not yet seen good reasons 
for my calling this a curious river and a 
wonderful country. We have just made our 
escape from a “ raft,’ which had detained us 
twenty hours. This raft was formed by the 
drift, or the numerous trees, logs, and sticks, 
which, in floating down the stream, had 
lodged against a large tree, prostrated across 
the channel by the force of a hurricane, 
which passed through this region the day 
before we arrived. For many miles along 
the river, the course of the storm is marked 
by its havoc among the forest-trees, some 
torn out by the roots, some twisted and 
broken to shivers above the ground, some 
stripped of their limbs; and the tall, naked 
stumps, which had been left standing in the 
cleared fields of the planters, were strewn 
over the cultivated ground, while the foliage 
seemed cut to pieces, and the growing crops 
beaten down, by the hail. 

We found the river, twenty-four hours 
after the tempest, clogged up for the distance 
of fifty or sixty rods. The tree being cut off, 
the raft moved; but the main part: soon 
stopped. A little more work then would 
doubtless ha¥e loosened the whole; but our 
*¢ Captain Smoker,” not wishing to lose time, 
attempting to smoke the steamer through, 
drove her like a wedge into the mass; but 
failing, backed up and tried again, repeating 
this operation several times, and reminding 
one of the combats of certain quadrupeds 
common in your country. The last time, 
taking a good start, the steamer made a 
desperate push, but was brought up, where 
she was snugly held till morning. In the 
evening, the ‘“*Maid of Kentucky "’ came up 
to our stern, where, of :surse, she had to 





“lie by.”’ This morning, afler some jp, flee 
tual efforts to relieve ourselves by hayjin, 
out the logs with the windlass, and after 4, 
*¢ South-Western,” had, with much |,},, 
succeeded in clearing away another raft, 
short distance below us, she caime up to yy, 
bow, and making fast to hers one |g; 
‘“‘hauser,"’ backed away till she broke i 
then gave us her new one, and finally pulled 
us, raft and all, out of “a mighty tigh; 
place.” 

Now if you don't agree that this is a gry 
country, at least for squalls, and that this , 
“one droll stream” to navigate, you diff 
in opinion from 


A FRIEND TO MERRY 


Petersham, May 26, 1845. 
Mr. Merry: 
Sreine that you have many littl 
correspondents, (some with black eyes, and 
soine with blue,) 1 thought you would be kind 


‘enough to excuse me for writing a few lines, 


as I wish to thank my little cousin 8. M 
W—-, from whom you published a letter in 
April, 1844, through your pages, for her 
kindness in sending me your most interest. 
ing Museum. 

i have received three bound volumes, and 
the Numbers for last year and five for this 
1 would like very much to go to Georgia and 
thank my cousin for her thoughtfulness of 
me, and roam with her over the green pastures 
and meadows, and gather the sweet flowers, 
and by the little streams to watch the bright 
waters as they joyfully dance along ther 
way towards the ocean. [| would like also 
to see that curious rock she wrote about, 
and wanted you to visit, and write a story 
about. But it is far, far away, and I cannot 
go; so [ will content myself to stay at home 
and read your interesting stories. Good-by, 
Mr. Merry. JULIA A. W—. 


Springfield, May, 1845. 
Mr. Rogert Merry: 
Dear Sir: I have read Merry’s Museum 
more than four years. 1 think every number 
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OUR 


sows more and more interesting. I should 
not like to part with it. J thought 1 would 
orite, for the amusement of your little black- 

ind blue-ey 2d readers, about three little 
| will let one of the chickens tell 


Story of the Three Chickens. 
. My first recollection, after | saw the light, 
mother, with myself and two 
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Lowell, .2pril, 1845. 
My pear Mr. Merry: 


You cannot think how much pleasure 


my little sister and myself take in your little 





t im) 

was wandering about in the farm- 
Mother was scratching with all her | 
ty t some tood for her little family. 
ne circumstance which we were too 


understand, we were deprived of 


r. Then we went yeaping, yeap- 


w vund the farm-yard, until we found 
r vay to our master’s door, when our 
ers daughter, a fine young lady, had 
sion upon us, took us and brooded 


nd protected us a few days. Then she pre- 
sted us to a young friend of hers, who was 
She 


ry much pleased with us. was de- 


see us run about the yard, and 


me and feed out of her hand. 
«One day our little mistress was absent 
While we were playing by ourselves, a great 
pounced upon us, and caught one of my 
We 


sisters, and ran away with her. were 


| 


periodical. When we see the pink cover in 


our father’s hand, we exclaim in one voice, 


“| speak for Merry’s Museum!" I think 
that the cover for this year is as good as any 
you have ever had; but if the old man 


there is intended for you, the designer forgot 
that you had but one good leg. Excuse 
ertticism, Mr. Merry. 


{ iked the Old Man in the Corner’s pro- 


my 


ductions very much; but [ am afraid he will 
never appear again. Did he go away with 
old 1844 Or is his package empty l 


should like to hear from your friend Bull 
Keeler 


the readers of Merry’s Museum with his 


I hope he will come again to amuse 


laughable stories. 
[thank you for one thing, Mr. Merry ; you 
are more punctual than you usedtobe. Last 


year, if | went to visit my little friends, among 


other various questions, | was generally asked, 


| of the month. 


xeeedingly frightened ; but at that moment | 


ur little mistress came, took us up, and shed 
iany tears over us at the loss of one of her 
little pets. 
tress never suffered us to be out of her 
She would sit for hours and hold us in her 
ap, and read a little book. 

mfort we did take! While she was read- 
ig, and looking at the pretty pictures, we 
vould turn up our little eyes, and peer in her 
. How 


sight. 


O, how much 


faee, and wonder what she was about. 
peaceful and happy we were in those happy 
But we have got to be great chickens 
-1 might almost say old hens — now, and 
we try to repay our little mistress by giving 


daya | 


” 


> P ° ! 
her as many eggs as we can! 


Such, Mr. Merry, is the story. You may 
print it if you please, but don’t tell any body, 
who wrote it. 


M. 8. 





From that moment our little mis- | 





| ‘*Elas your Merry’s Museum come yet?” 


Then they would say, “1 wish they would 
come sooner; | want to find how such a story 


ends.’ But now they come at the beginning 


How many names you have! 
Robert Merry, Peter Parley, and did you not 
ourself *“* Robert Rambler” ? 


I subscribe for your Parley’s Cabinet Library 


it one time call y 


it is a most useful, instructive, and entertain 
ing work. You suggested once having a book 
entitled the “ Puzzler puzzled.’ I think it 
would be a good plan to have the three last 
pages of the Museum devoted to puzzles. 
I often see, in your magazines, puzzles sent by 
subscribers ; and if you think the following 
worthy of a place in the Museum, by insert- 
ing it you would confer a great pleasure on 
Your blue-eyed subscriber, 


E. O. K, 


SNIGMA; 


Ropert Merry. 


AN ACROSTICAL 


INSCRIBED TO MR 


1 am a word of fifteen letters. 
My 1, 8, 3, 2, was wanted by Oliver Twist 
My 2, 13, 2, 15, 5, is a mournful sony. 
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My 3, 11, 10, is the name of a Mississippi 
branch. 

My 4, 2, 14, 10, is found by the river's side. 

My 5, 2, 13, 13, is a savage cry. 

My 6, 2, 3, 4, 11, 4, is a French word for 
squeeze. 

My 7,3, 2, 12, is a celebrated man, and bird. 

My 8, 3, 10, 11, 4, is essential to all. 


lamation. 


Affettuoso. 


THE CAPTIVE 


River Ganges. 





with him. 


The Captive Bluebird. 


BLUEBIRD. 





My 10, 2, 12, is the resort of wild animals 
My 11, 5, 2, is a remarkable part of men 
My 12, 11, 5, was a hero. 
My 13, 2, 15, is part of my whole. 

My 14, 12, 10, is the extremity of all. 
My 15, 8, 10, 10, 11, 6, is a title of the 


My whole is a devoted friend of the young 
My 9, 5, 2, 6, is an introduction to a proc- | and something which he always carries about 


Do you give it up? 


























p Sweet lit-tle mis - tress, let me go, And I'll smooth the feath 
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hear, That you will be glad _ to 
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Indeed, you know not what you do; 

I'll tell you all, and tell you true. 

I've left some young ones in the tree, 
In a soft nest—there are one, two, three. 


Ah me! no more, at early morn, 

Shall [ rest my foot on the stooping thorn, 
And pour the song from my soft breast, 
While my dear young ones are at rest. 


? 








No more shall I, with eager bill, 
Snatch up the worm from off the hill; 
And no more hear the trembling cry 
That welcomes me when I draw nigh. 


But my sad notes have touched your heart 
Your open hand bids me depart ; 
Blessings on thee, my mistress dear; 
My darlings have no more to fear! 











